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Good food for pleased guests! 
Adopt that simple formula and 
the world of diners-out — who 
know quality when they taste it 
—will beat a path to your door. 
It’s so easy! Make it a rule to 
serve Sexton’s—especially in such 
important adjuncts as pickles and 
relishes. Just look at them! Picked 
exclusively for your table, proc- 
essed and packed to meet your 
particular needs, in Sexton’s own 
Sunshine Kitchens —they have 
eye-appeal that will provoke the 
most reluctant appetite and a 
tongue-tingling tanginess that will 
please your guests. 
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HANDICRAFTS 


for Private and Organized Camps 





* 


Yes! Most of the prewar arts and crafts 
are still available from the 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Our huge stocks both in New York and Los Angeles enable 
us to still fill most camp requirements. Order early while our 
stocks are still availabe. 


x 
Leathercraft Knotting Supplies Feltcraft 
Clay Modeling = Beadcraft Woodcraft 
Raffia Block Printing Tex-Art 


And Many Others 


Complete catalogue free to camp directors and craft 
counsellors. Don't delay. Place your orders now! 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Quality Craft Supplies 


193 William Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


915 South Grand Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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> 16-- FILMS 


Selected FOR 


CAMP COUNSELOR 
TRAINING 


(At NOMINAL RENTALS) 
Two March of Time Films 


CAMPING EDUCATION. 2 reels, sound. A vivid story 
of the training program at National Camp for Pro- 
fessional Leadership. 


YOUTH IN CAMPS. 2 reels sound. Various types of 
summer camps, treating in some detail the under- 
lying philosophy and methods used in Life Camps 
“decentralized” plan. 
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SCOUT METHODS OF WATERFRONT SAFETY. 1 reel, 
silent. AXEMANSHIP. | reel, sound. 
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There are many other films suitable for use in Camp 
Programs, on a large variety of subjects, including 


ADVENTURE and TRAVEL — AVIATION — JUVENILE PROB- 
LEMS — PHYSICAL and POPULAR SCIENCES as well as 


FEATURES CARTOONS COMEDIES 


FREE, RENTAL and SERVICE CHARGE subjects included. 
Write for our film catalog today! 


YMCA MOTION PICIURE BUREAU 


New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 3, II. San Francisco 2, Cal. 
347 Madison Ave. 19 So. La Salle St. 351 Turk St. 


Dallas 1, Texas — 1700 Patterson Ave. 
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Kenneth A. Howland 


HE wise car owner takes care of his car. He has 
a regular schedule of inspection and checkup, 
replaces worn parts, and in other ways protects 
and prolongs his investment. He uses his car wisely. 


The wise camp owner takes care of his camp pro- 
perty. He has a regular plan for protecting and de- 
veloping his investment. He uses his property wisely. 

This is conservation. Conservation means “wise 
use.” It doesn’t mean putting natural resources in a 
figurative glass cage. It means to manage them so 
as to gain the best possible use. 

Unless the car owner is mechanically minded, he 
doesn’t find much of interest in the “innards” of his 
car. But lo, the camp owner finds his conservation 
plan a fascinating outdoor program emphasis for his 
campers. That’s why conservation is a double-bar- 
reled ‘‘must’’ for camp—property enhancement and 
program interest. 

The two go hand in hand. The developments that 
enhance and protect the property are conservation 
laboratories for the campers. The projects they carry 
out are real. They can see things happening. It isn't 
just “make-believe.” 
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Long Term Planning 


The conservation plan for a camp must have (1) 
long-term development phases and (2) short-term 
program projects. The wisest plan is to sit down 
with a conservation expert at the very beginning and 
discuss fully the ways and means of developing your 
plans. Investigate the personnel resources of your 
State Conservation Department. You are sure to find 
men who will devote time to your problem as part of 
their regular job, or who are willing to use some of 
their spare time in service to youth. Men from Fed- 
eral Conservation Agencies, the State Extension Ser- 
vices and the State Colleges of Agriculture are also 
available for help. There are local agencies and 
people in every community who can help. (See the 
list of conservation agencies at conclusion of this 
article. ) 


The cornerstone in developing a conservation plan 
is a survey of the property. This means it must be 
mapped to show wooded areas, open fields, camp 
sites, water, the condition of the soil, etc. The species 
of trees, their size and condition are noted on the 
map. Tests are made of the plants, trees, birds, ani- 
mals and fish which are found on the 
property. 

Any good boundary map or topograph- 
ical map will do. An aerial photograph 
is excellent because the picture is com- 
plete and needs only to be labelled. You 
will probably need help in making this 
map—someone familiar with field map- 
ping techniques, and perhaps a naturalist 
to aid you in identifying the flora and 
. fauna. 

Forest Areas 

Certain camp areas will be set aside 
for forestry. A long-term planting, de- 
velopment, and harvest program will be 
instituted. This is a phase of conservation 
which will pay its own freight and more. 
Three years ago, a camp in Georgia cut 
timber on their 265 acre forest area worth 
$2,300. Beginning in 1950, this camp 
will cut 500,000 board feet of timber 
every ten years, a quantity which today 
sells for nearly 15,000. This project started 
on an experimental planting of splash 
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pine, and grew through 


planting of half a mil- 
lion trees. The entire 
project has been carried 
on by the campers, ad- 
vised by the United 
States Forest Service, 
and more recently by 
the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Forestry. 


Seedlings for camp 
use are available free of 
charge or at a low cost 
from Federal, State, or 
private nurseries. Intel- 
ligently managed forest 
areas produce timber 
several times as fast as , 
natural areas. Methods =m, = 
are proved and simple. _ 
Campers will enjoy the 
experience of planting 
and caring for the forest areas. 

A part of the forest area can be set aside and de- 
veloped as a demonstration forestry area for program 
use, where campers can observe the principles of 
forestry in operation. 

Soil Conservation 

Many camps face problems which can be solved 
with soil management. Muddy swimming areas, 
eroding slopes, bank-cutting streams and rainy season 
floods are all too common. Sound soil management 
can remove or alleviate these troublesome happenings. 
In soil erosion, a program of cover planting, check 
dams, terraces, or other devices is inaugurated. Here 
again, demonstration plots on soil management are 
developed within these areas for campers to observe 
and perhaps do a little experimenting themselves. 

Wildlife Areas 

Certain areas will be best suited for wildlife—deer, 
rabbits, upland game, song-birds. Shelter and food- 
bearing plants are introduced. Again, campers have 
a chance to do this interesting work. For example, 
quail thrive best where they can find all their needs 
—water, food and shelter,—within an area of 500 
yards. Perhaps you will only need to introduce some 
food-bearing plants in an area already supplied with 
water and cover in order to have a covey or two of 
quail. 

Mixtures of food-bearing plant seed can be bought 
at low cost. Some sporting clubs may provide such 
seed as well as advice in carrying out the project. 
Cover and food-bearing trees and shrubs such as juni- 
per, sumac, barberry, grape, and crab-apple, etc., are 
introduced, and, as before, a demonstration wild life 
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area is developed for program use. 

Fish management offers possibilities. A well-man- 
aged pond of one acre can produce a surplus of 400 
pounds of edible fish per year. Experts on this sub- 
ject are available for your use. 


By all means, call on the conservation experts at 
your disposal to develop the plan for your camp pro- 
perty. It is part of their job to help you. Government 
experts are interested in helping you. Get your pro- 
perty mapped and surveyed, and develop your forest, 
wild life, and soil and water conservation program. 
It will pay you dividends in camper interest, and can 
pay you financial dividends in term of property im- 
provement and timber sales. 


There are several other long-term program devel- 
opments you will want to have. The demonstration 
forest, wild life, and soil areas have already been 
mentioned. A trailside museum and nature trails are 
indispensable. 


Trailside Museum 


There are some important features to a trailside 
museum. It should be a rustic building, or shelter, 
on the trail. Don’t have a morgue. Stuffed animals 
and dried leaves are pretty dead subjects. And have 
things that people can examine. Children’s hands 
just itch to touch things. Let them handle the ma- 
terial. Have gadgets that work on hinges and strings. 
Let each year’s campers contribute something to the 
museum. Have a “What is it?’ box where they can 
bring things to identify. Put up a mirror with a sign 
“This is a mammal.”” Have balanced aquariums and 
terrariums, cricket cages and observation beehives, 
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ant houses, snakes, ant lions and toads to feed. Keep 
the exhibits changing. 
Nature Trails 

The same holds true for nature trails. Don’t be 
afraid to use a little human along with serious instruc- 
tion. Label trees and specimens with their common 
names. Provide benches. Put up a post with a sign 
Please carve your initials on. I won't bleed to death 
like a tree.”” Point out the scar on the tree struck by 
lightening. Tack a list of questions on a stump, ‘““How 
old was I when I was cut? What tools were used? 
Was the axeman right-handed? Where did he stand? 
Why was I cut? How fast did I grow in my best years? 
Why did I grow slowly at some times?” 

The nature trail should make a loop, returning to 
the starting point. It might consist of a short and a 
long route. It can have short detours, little specialties 
such as the geology trail, the ant hill trail. Keep it 
informal. Have the campers add to it. Be sure that 
it reaches conservation— ‘wise use.” 


Conservation As Pro gram 


Conservation is not a subject; it is an attitude of 
life. It can best be taught through your nature study 
program, but not nature study in the old scientific 
identification way. Don’t study one limited subject 
at a time, like the nature hiker who asked “What 
kind of a bird is that?” and was told, “We're studying 
trees today?” Study an area. Go to a swamp and see 
what plants, trees, birds, insects, animals, are found 
there. Move up to higher land and see how the species 
change. | 

Make sassafras and sarsaparilla tea, or birch ade. 
Rub the juice of the milkweed between your thumb- 
nails, and make a little ball of rubber. Weave a mat 
out of rushes. Make dye from sumac berries. Cook 
some wild greens. Make willow whistles. Watch 
an ants’ nest. 

Make a list of the edible plants, and plants used 
for Indian dyes and medicines. Feed flies to the 
pitcher plant, and show how the sun dew traps in- 
sects. Take a group out and identify night noises. Be 
human. Make it fun. 

Teaching conservation, means teaching the inter- 
relationships of nature, how a natural community, 
such as a swamp, or a pond, or a meadow, functions. 
If we cut all the trees on a slope, we expose the soil. 
The soil erodes and buries the meadow below. It 
clogs up the stream, and kills the fish. Birds and 
animals leave. It wasn’t wise use. Those trees were 
more valuable as soil-holding agents than as timber. 
Conservation is an understanding of such relation- 
ships. 

A farmer in upper New York State complained to 
his game warden friend that ducks no longer nested 
near his pond. The game warden made several trips 
and reported “You will have to stop trapping the 
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skunks.” “Why, what in the world have skunks got 
to do with ducks,” “Well, skunks eat snapping turtle 
eggs. Turtles eat ducklings. No skunks—lots of 
snappers-—no ducks. Leave the skunks alone, and 
the ducks will come back!” 

This is the type of understanding that nature study 
should bring. Have the campers trace out a series of 
food chains. For instance, chemicals in water are 
utilized by microscopic plants. Water insects eat the 
plants, while fish eat the insects. Big fish eat the little 
fish. Otters, kingfishes, and ospreys eat the big fish. 
Or as Jonathan Swift interpreted it, “So naturalists 
observe a flea hath smaller fleas that on him prey; and 
these have smaller still to bite ‘em: and so proceed 
ad infinitum.” 

If every camp in America would become conserva- 
tion-conscious, thousands and thousands of acres of 
wilderness land would be better protected, and 
thousands of children would be better citizens. 

There is no finer program emphasis for camping 
and outdoor living than conservation. Be sure it is 
presented as the human, interesting, vital, changing 
subject that it actually is. And be sure that you’re not 
missing its implications in sound management and use 
of your camp property. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONSERVATION AGENCIES 
Federal 
1. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
(a) United States Forest Service 
(b) United States Soil Conservation Service 
(c) United States Extension Service 
2. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
(a) Fish and Wild Life Service 
(b) National Park Service 
State 
1. State Department of Conservation 
2. State Extension Service 
3. State Agricultural Colleges . 
Local 
1. Superintendent and staff of State or Local Forests and 
Parks. 
2. County Agents 
3. Private tree nurseries 
4. Local nature and sporting clubs 
Private 
Nation-wide private organizations such as: 
The American Forestry Association 
The Audubon Society 
The Society of American Foresters 
The American Tree Association 
The Isaac Walton League, etc. 





NOTICE 


Conference Proceedings from the Central 
States Conference may be secured by writing to 
Raymond Gladieux, 797 North Van Buren 
Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Price: 50 cents. 
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Camping for Crippled Children 


By 


Ernest B. Marx 


EMOCRACY! What a name to conjure with. 

America! The Land of the Free! We believe 

in her way of life; freedom of speech; freedom 
of worship; freedom from want; freedom from fear; 
and last but not least, a recent one, especially apt in 
camping, the freedom for self-expression. Where else 
but in a democratic country like ours, can you find 
camping for crippled children? The summer camp 
can become a real training school for democracy, by 
the patient processes of instruction, training, and liv- 
ing together in small groups, and will develop those 
essential knowledges and skills, and that devotion to 
our democratic way of life all of which make for na- 
tional strength and unity. 

In the last few years great interest has been estab- 
lished in camping for the physically handicapped 
child. It has been a dream of these children for a long 
long time, to get out in the open and do the things 
that all children should be privileged to do. So often 
they have seen their more fortunate friends and play- 
mates start off in high excitement for that Utopia, a 
summer camp. However, there are some problems to 
be considered in pre-season organization, the opening 
and actual running of a camp for crippled children, 
which are not found in the organization of a camp 
for normal children. Some of these will be briefly dis- 
cussed in this article, and will, I hope, form basic 
criteria for good camping with the handicapped child. 

Before actually planning the camp set-up and or- 
ganization, the purpose and the policy should be de- 
termined. What are the primary purposes of the camp 
to be? Is it to es physiotherapy in a 
controlled environment; is it to provide an oppor- 
tunity for improvement of the nutritional state of the 
children; is it to be just recreation and a vacation; 
is it to be a means of improving the social adjustment 
of the handicapped child? There should be a camp 
committee composed of members from the board of 
the sponsoring organization, an active member of the 
organization and the director of the camp and his as- 
sistants. This committee should formulate the pur- 
pose and the policy of the camp. There are many fac- 
tors which will help such a committee to determine 
the purpose and policy of the camp. This determina- 
tion of policy will roughly divide camps into two 
types. The first, where the campers stay the full 
season, is primarily a health camp, so determined be- 
cause of a need for a camp where children can be sent 
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for carry-over treatment for the summer months, — 
proper and special diets, and various environmental 
factors. The second type is the short-term camp, where 
the greatest good for the greatest number is essential. 

The location of a camp for crippled children should 
be far away from main highways and other hazards 
of like nature. The topography of the camp-site must 
be carefully considered. It should be such that chil- 
dren with crippling conditions can move about easily. 
This should also be true of the surrounding vicinity. 
Generally speaking a grade of ten percent is maximum 
in a camp of this kind. Of course this depends on the 
severity of the cases handled, which in turn is deter- 
mined by the camp policy. The buildings, such as the 
sleeping quarters, recreation halls, dining halls, 
shower house, the swimming pool or lake, should be 
within easy walking distance. The maximum distance 
is 600 feet for ambulatory cases without restriction. 
All buildings should be of fire-proof construction or 
have adequate fire protection. They should have spe- 
cial ramps and approaches, adequate lighting, and be 
equipped with beds, tables, and chairs, suited to the 
special needs of the children who will attend the 
camp. Handrails along the rough and danger spots, 
handrails for the ramps and steps, trails smoothed 
and cleared of any roots and rocks, are esential. 

The selection of campers is a most important factor. 
The success or failure of the camp can depend on how 
well and carefully the selection is made. The camp 
purpose and policy, the facilities of the camp, the 
type of program to be used, will determine in part 
the proper selection of campers. The orthopedist or 
the doctor in attendance at the hospital or clinic 
should be the judge whether the child should be sent 
to camp. And he should make any recommendations 
and give any information about the child, which he 
feels will be helpful for intelligent planning for the 
maximum success of that child’s stay in camp. 

Some handicapped children may need a minimum 
amount of physiotherapy, or none at all, but may need 
the protection of restricted activity, or closely super- 
vised activity. Perhaps he may have a very definite 
social need. These children should be selected by the 
social workers of these cases, who know their homes, 
their environment, and the family lack of understand- 
ing or lack of control. 

Again the ability of the children to enter into the 
camp activities, the physical features of the camp 
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children to travel around the camp, the type of pro- 
gram to be used, the availability or advisability of 
attendants, nutritional needs, are all factors which 
must be carefully considered before any child is ac- 
cepted for camp. Can all types of physically handi- 
capped children be handled and benefitted in the 
same camp? 

I would like to say here that there are many slight- 
ly handicapped children who should go to camps for 
normal children. It is important that every effort 
should be made to develop the crippled child to take 
his place in the normal social scheme, and with proper 
guidance he will be able to take his place on equal 
terms with the other camper. 

The camp should be supplied with a complete med- 
ical history of each child. A detailed activity chart 
should be filled out and signed by each child’s doctor. 
This is most important as it forms the basis for the 
planning of that camper’s entire program. There 
should be some history of his educational, social and 
individual needs. Social workers, doctors, nurses, 
teachers, and parents, the aid of all must be enlisted 
to make sure that the necessary data is in the hands 
of a cainp executive staff, long enough before the 
opening of camp, so that a safe and healthy program 
for each child may be worked out, in addition to the 
arrangement of children in homogeneous groups. 

Each camper should have a health certificate signed 
by his docter. This examination should not be made 
earlier than three days prior to the opening of camp. 
A statement that he has been vaccinated against small- 
pox and inoculated against typhoid fever should ac- 
company the health certificate. 

There is no step taken in the preparation for the 
opening of a camp that is more important than that 
of the selection of a staff. On this step more than any 
other depends the success or failure of the program 
and the purpose of the camp. Good leadership in 
camping must be found in every member of the staff, 
and the qualities of most importance, are the sense 
of responsibility, mature judgment, and emotional 
maturity. It is important that staff members be mature 
adults who are capable of managing their own lives 
before they take on the responsibility of handling the 
problems of others. 

If possible there should be a pre-training course 
for all members and prospective members of the staff 
of a camp for crippled children, even though they may 
have experience in camping, for there is much for 
them to learn in preparation for guiding handicapped 


children. In general such a course may be divided 


into four sections: history and organization of the 
camp; camp aims and policy and the program used 
to achieve them; educational psychology and educa- 
tional methods; a description of the various types of 
handicapped children to be cared for at camp and 
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which may make it impossible for certain types of 








the precautions which must be observed for each one. 

These training sessions can be conducted under the 
guidance of the sponsoring organization and the ex- 
ecutive members of the camp staff. The medical part 
of the pre-training program course should be pre- 
sented by an orthopedist and a physiotherapist. 

Of course during the camping season in-service 
training must be carried on extensively. Here is the 
proving ground for all that has been learned in the 
pre-season training, and the time when the staff mem- 
ber is actually on the job. Help and guidance are of 
the utmost importance to him, since it is possible for 
him to put this guidance to the test of actual practice. 

In-service training should be carried on in two 
ways; first, there should be meetings of the whole 
staff where topics pertinent to general camp problems 
should be discussed and methods of meeting these 
problems worked out; second, there should be con- 
ferences between the various directors and individuals 
of the staff where attention may be brought to bear 
on their individual strengths and weaknesses. Em- 
phasis should be placed on the constructive side of 
this training and so avoid the feeling of reprimand. 

Besides the regular staff in any camp, there should 
be other professional staff members for a crippled 
children’s camp, depending on the site of the camp, 
its purpose and policy. Some of these are a camp 
physician, a camp nurse, a physiotherapist, a dietitian, 
and attendants. 

All staff members should have a thorough under- 
standing of the length of his working day, the amount 
of leave permitted during the season, and the rules 
governing staff members. Each member of the staff 
should sign a contract indicating his understanding of 
these matters. He should have a physician’s certificate 
regarding health and vaccination against smallpox 
and the inoculation against typhoid fever. While these 
items may seem of a minor nature they are neverthe- 
less important and may save embarrassing situations 
after the camping season has started. 

One of the most important members of the staff 
is the dietition. We all know the importance of com- 
petent organization and handling of this department 
from the economical and general health standpoint. 
In camps for crippled children, and other groups of 
underprivileged children, there are additional prob- 
lems which have to be considered. Many of the chil- 
dren will need building up because of faulty diets or 
just not enough food at home. Again they may need 
special diets as prescribed by their physicians in his 
recommendations. More activity in camp perhaps 
than the child is accustomed to will mean a closer 
watch on the nutritional status and fatigue of each 
child. About thirty-three percent of the campers may 
need extra-nourishment and special diets. 


Medical supervision should start with a medical 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Camp Records and Record Keeping 


R. Alice 


records. There are business records, personnel 

records, program records, and health records, 
but for current practical purposes it seems well to 
classify them into three groups: the “must have” 
records, without which the camp could not or should 
not operate; the “would-like-to-have” records which 
are desirable but questionably essential, and those 
which are definitely dispensable. This classification 
is based upon the current dearth of manpower, the 
necessity for eliminating extraneous effort, and the 
need to deploy all camp staff abilities and energies 
into channels productive of the most good. 

First among the “must have” group of records are 
those required by the federal government to insure 
the continued operation of the camp. These are busi- 
ness records, and in this respect the government is 
forcing us into businesslike administration whether 
we have been accustomed to it or not. These gov- 
ernment-required records have to do primarily with 
food and staff income. 

In filing requisitions for food with local ration 
boards, it becomes increasingly evident that we must 
know in detail what our food purchases have been 
previously. Not only is it necessary to know how 
much food has been bought, and what kinds, but it 
is essential to know how many meals have been 
served, and how many snacks or “‘refreshments’’. The 
first requisite, then, is to keep a detailed record of 
food orders, with (in the case of canned goods) a 
record of the size cans purchased. These order rec- 
ords can then be broken down into various classifica- 
tions, such as sugar, processed foods, dairy products, 
meats, fats and oils. etc. These classifications may be 
made daily, or weekly, or monthly. Bakery goods— 
pies, cakes, cookies, etc——also need to be classified; 
there should be some record of how much baked 
goods was produced in the camp kitchen, and how 
much was purchased outright, for the allotments of 
flour and fats are based upon the amount actually 
used in the camp kitchen. Retain copies of all food 
records for the duration, as food allotments are 


T cos are several possible classifications of camp 


based, usually, upon records of amounts previously 


used. 

The OPA this year is requiring a daily record of 
the total number of persons served at camp, and a 
further breakdown into what it terms “food service’, 
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“refreshments”, and “gross dollar revenue.”” The 
OPA has issued an “institutional user’s daily record”’ 
sheet, form R-1311, to record this information. This 
record form must be retained and must be available 
for inspection by the Office of Price Administration 
representatives. If keeping such records is a hardship, 
a petition for relief may be filed on OPA Form R-315, 
but in that case, there must be a statement of the 
method of keeping records of cash receipts, and the 
method, other than a complete count, that can be 
used for determining the required information. In- 
asmuch as the information must be available in one 
form or another, it would seem that using the insti- 
tutional user’s daily record sheet would be the simpler 
method. 

Other food records which should be kept (for 
camp use rather than for government use) are rec- 
ords of bids on quantities of food, food costs per 
person per day, and the cost of trail cooking which 
is usually somewhat higher than the cost of dining 
room food service. Copies of the menus should be 
kept with a notation of those menus or individual 
dishes that are especially popular, and those which 
are not so well liked. Records such as these may 
form the basis for other food orders and future meal 
planning. 

The second type of records required by the gov- 
ernment are those dealing with staff and employees’ 
salaries and withholding taxes. It is necessary for 
every camp to keep an accurate record of all camp 
staff and employees’ salaries and wages, together with 
a record of the amount of tax withheld on same.’ 
The U. S. Treasury Department Internal Revenue 
Bureau issues forms which must be used for this pur- 
pose. Form W-1 is for a return of income tax with- 
held on wages. Form W-2 is a statement of income 
tax withheld on wages by the employer; this is, an 
employee's receipt, and should be given or sent to the 
employee within thirty days of the termination of 
employment. Form W-3 is a reconciliation of quar- 
terly returns of income tax withheld on wages (form 
W-1) with statements of income tax withheld on 
wages (form W-2). This reconciliation form must 
be filed at the same time that the employer’s Form 





1 The information on withholding taxes and tax forms has been 
checked by the Bureau of Internal Revenue at Milwaukee, and ap- 
proved as of April 11, 1944. 














W-1 for the fourth quarter is filed. Form W-4 is an 
employee’s withholding exemption certificate for all 
employees, regardless of the amount of his salary or 
wages. “Every employee shall furnish his employer 
a signed withholding exemption certificate (Form 
W-4), relating to his status for the purpose of com- 
puting the withholding exemption . . . . The cer- 
tificates must be retained by the employer as a sup- 
porting record of the withholding exemption 
allowed.”* Minors may claim single status exemp- 
tion (on form W-4) even though their parents claim 
them as dependents. 

It is imperative for each individual camp to set up 
and keep its own system of bookkeeping covering the 
matter of staff salaries and employees’ wages, and 
to fill out the Treasury Department forms from its 
own books. Form W-1 is the employer’s guarterly 
report and must be filed on or before the last day of 
the month following the close of each quarter. Even 
though most camps pay salaries and wages only dur- 
ing the second and third quarters (April through 
September), due to the seasonal nature of camping, 
it is requested by the Internal Revenue Bureau that 
camps continue to fill out the withholding tax forms 
mailed to them each quarter, indicating ‘‘none”’ on 
lines 1 and 3 if no tax has been withheld for the 
respective quarters. 

According to Regulations 115 * relating to the 
Collection of Income Tax at Source on Wages, nec- 
essary expenses incurred in traveling are not subject 
to withholding. Thus, zo tax should be withheld on 
a counselor's or camp director’s travel expenses in 
connection with his camp job. If, as is necessary in 
camp situations, ‘‘living quarters or meals are fur- 
nished to an employee for the convenience of the 
employer, the value thereof need not be included as 
wages subject to withholding.” The Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau has interpreted “convenience” in this 
case to mean necessity. For purposes of computing 
withholding taxes on camp staff salaries and camp 
employees’ wages, the computations should be based 
solely on the actual amount of money paid to staff 
members and employees for services rendered. 

Concerning the use of motor vehicles at camp, 
whether cars, trucks, or station wagons, it seems wise 
to keep records of both mileage and of the amount of 
gasoline used for each vehicle, against the day that 
such records might have to be furnished in order to 
secure gasoline allotments and tires. Records should 
likewise be kept of the amounts of gasoline used for 
stationary motors, motor boats, and outboard motors. 

Aside from the records required of camps by the 
government, there are other business records which 
camps ought to keep as a matter of sound business 





2 Circular WT, Bureau of Internal Revenue, U. S. Treasury Dept. 
3 Issued by the U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 











administration and management. Financial records 
include the budget, taxes (property and income), 
enrollment records including fees paid and fees pay- 
able, and a record of all income and expenditures 
together with receipts. Camp expenditures may be 
subdivided into capital expense and operating ex- 
pense. Capital expense includes such things as the 
original cost of the campsite, development plan, 
equipment, layout and construction, major improve- 
ments and additions. Operating expense includes 
such items as staff salaries and employees’ wages, 
minor repairs and replacements, promotion, office 
supplies, telephone and telegraph expense, fuel and 
refrigeration, automobile and truck expense, medical 
and first aid supplies, minor repairs and_replace- 
ments, insurance, household supplies (soap, brooms, 
etc.), program supplies, taxes, laundry for kitchen 
and infirmary, and labor expense incident to opening 
and closing camp. 

Included with the business records should be a 
record of all insurance carried, including the types, 
coverage, and cost; inventory and replacement lists; 
up-to-date prospect lists; camper and staff rosters, 
with names and addresses; publicity and promotion 
records; and contracts. Included with contracts 
should be not only staff and employee contracts, but 
any rental agreements for use of site or equipment, 
and any contracts with transportation companies. 

Health records are just as important as business 
records, and are definitely among the ‘must haves”’. 
There are three different records which should be kept 
for every individual in camp: the pre-camp physical 
examination record made out and signed by a doctor 
of medicine, the health history, and treatment rec- 
ord. These may be combined into a single form. 
Included on the individual health records should be 
the name and address of the person to be notified in 
case of an emergency. It is essential to have the treat- 
ment records signed by the camp health supervisor. 
These records should be kept for a minimum period 
of one year following the individual’s departure from 
camp, as a protection against litigation which may 
arise from illness or injury puportedly sustained at 
camp. A summary health record of all campers and 
staff members will give a general picture of camp 
health. 

There may be some borderline types of records in 
the next classification, the ‘desirable’ or ‘““would-like- 
to-have” records. For some camps they may be a 
“must have’, while for others they may be dispensed 
with. It must be remembered that one of the criteria 
by which records should be judged at this time is the 
amount of time and energy and manpower available 
for them, and that under more normal circumstances 
would be considered indispensable to the camp, 
may, upon re-evaluation, seem nonessential when 
human energy is at a premium. It is for the individual 
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camp director to decide upon the definite classification 
of the records listed in the next group, and to deter- 
mine for himself whether they will contribute enough 
to the success of the camp to warrant their use. 

Among the personnel records are the camp coun- 
selor application blanks. It is possible to employ an 
entire staff without their use, particularly if the staff 
is small, but these blanks do provide standard infor- 
mation and hence offer a comparable basis for judg- 
ment of counselor applicants. They may be of more 
value to the prospective counselor in getting his 
qualifications before camp directors than they are to 
the directors concerned. 

Other records of value to counselors are job anal- 
yses and counselors’ manuals. A job analysis comes 
close to the category of an essential record because it 
gives a counselor a certain sense of security toward 
his job. The only adequate substitute for it is a long 
discussion with the camp director, terminating in a 
mutual understanding of the responsibility involved 
in the job. A counselors’ manual or staff book, pro- 
viding advance information on the camp and camp 
policies, likewise builds up the counselor's sense of 
security by giving him information that he should 
have in order to find out where he fits into the 
scheme of things. 

Camp folders or catalogues are usually taken for 
granted, and are generally desirable. They provide 
information for the camper and his parents on camp 
dates, admission requirements, fees, necessary equip- 
ment, mailing and express address, telephone, name 
and address of camp director or of sponsoring agency, 
etc. Sometimes illustrations are included. There ts 
definite promotion value in camp folders provided 
they are well organized and neatly printed or mimeo- 
graphed. If a neat and attractive print or mimeo- 
graph job cannot be assured, a camp folder might 
better be dispensed with. 

Two other types of records which are desirable but 
not necessarily essential, all things considered, are 
program records and evaluation and rating scales. 
Program records are usually the most interesting 
records of all, and certainly the most colorful and 
easily interpreted of all camp records. These may 
take various forms, from the camp log compiled by 
campers and counselors together as the summer goes 
along, to a chronological record of camp events, 
special or otherwise. 

Evaluation and rating scales, for staff personnel, 
for campers, and for camp as a whole may be desir- 
able if they are used intelligently. Of the three types, 
the one for camp as a whole is of most significance, 
for it is more inclusive. A comprehensive camp rating 
scale will include such matters as personality factors 
and human relationships within the camp, leadership 
and training, health and safety, food, program, site 
and equipment, and business management. 
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There are camps which have made a fetish of rec- 
ords and record keeping, without, apparently, hav- 
ing thought through the purposes for which records 
are kept and for what they are to be used. The result 
is, in some instances, stacks of records that are never 
used, or so seldom used for a constructive purpose 
that they might better not be kept at all. There is no 
better time than right now to think through camp 
records and record keeping systems, and to eliminate 
such records as are of little or no use, or records which 
are not referred to after they are once made. Now is 
the time to decide whether time and materials should 
be spent making record forms and devising promo- 
tional material, and whether counselors should spend 
their time and energy in keeping records, or whether 
it might better be spent in counseling or leadership. 
(Among the potentially useless camp records may be 
found personality rating scales, interest finders, and 
progress and proficiency reports. This is not a blanket 
condemnation of these types of records; rather it is 
a suggestion that often they are of little use and less 
value. Personality rating scales usually require more 
maturity and competence and experienced judgment 
than we are apt to have in our camp leadership this 
summer. All too often there is no use made of per- 
sonality rating scales after they have been filled out. 

An alert and observing counselor can soon tell as 
much about a camper’s interests as he can discover 
by pouring over an interest finder. For years we have 
been keeping activity records of campers, apparently 
on the assumption that the aim and purpose of any 
child’s coming to camp was to indulge in a string of 
activities. The camper who learns the fine art of re- 
laxation, who is able to shove off the tensions of 
school and city life, may achieve more of lasting value 
to himself than he can learn by participating in all 
of the activities that the camp has to offer. The bene- 
fits of camp to any individual child cannot be meas- 
ured adequately by the number and type of activities 
in which he participates while he is at camp. Used 
collectively rather than individually, activities records 
may be of value to determine the relative interest in 
various activities, or to correlate a study of activities 
with the general level of camp health. 

Progress reports are of interest to parents, and 
proficiency reports may have some value to the camp- 
ers as in the case of earning Boy Scout merit badges 
or Girl Scout proficiency badges, and in earning Red 
Cross life saving certificates. If, however, there is no 
particular purpose in making progress and proficiency 
reports, they might well be eliminated. The time the 
counselors spend making out progress reports might 
sometimes be better spent sleeping, or working with 
the campers rather than writing about them. 

Camps which have, in the past, sent periodic prog- 
ress reports to parents may find it advisable this year 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Courtesy, Camp Kon-O-Kwee 


IVE buses rolled towards the Pittsburgh Y.M. 
f C.A.’s Camp Kon-O-Kwee last summer, with 200 

teen-age boys singing gaily in them. Many of 
the 200 had taken this trip before; many had not. 
For all, however, it was an adventure. 

Among the group were nineteen Negro boys regis- 
tered through one of the Y’s branches. Their presence 
represented the second successive year in which the 
camp was experimenting with a two-week inter-racial 
period. Eight Negro boys had come to camp the first 

ear. 

/ The experience both years was the same. The 
Negro campers were made welcome and soon became 
a full part of camp life. White and Negro boys 
strolled together, hiked, planned, played, swam, 
shared tennis racquets together. On Campers’ Day, 
when, as a mark of recognition, campers elected coun- 
selors for the day from among themselves, a number 
of Negro boys were elected. And, at the camp re- 
union last month, boys of both races renewed their 
friendship. 

So impressed were the Y.M.C.A.’s Board of Direc- 
tors with the results of the inter-racial camping per- 
iods that, some eight weeks ago, they unanimously 
voted to have inter-racial camping at Camp Kon-O- 
Kwee for the full summer beginning with 1944. 

Similar action was being taken around the same 
time by the governing council of the Girl Scouts of 
Allegheny County. The Scouts also had experimented 
two years at Camp Redwing with an inter-racial 
period and had decided, beginning with 1944, to 
accept girls for any period during the summer, with- 
out limitation because of race. The Y. W. C. A. of 
Pittsburgh had taken the same step two years earlier. 

Actually the Y. M. C. A., the Girl Scouts and the 
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Y.W.C.A. were not the first camps in the Pittsburgh 
area to admit Negroes. A full quarter of the sum- 
mer camps operated in 1943 by churches and youth 
agencies registered one or more Negro campers; all 
but one of these camps had white and Negro chil- 
dren in camp at the same time. 

And the decisions of the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
and the Girl Scouts to do away with racial limitations 
were in keeping with the recommendations of civic- 
minded Pittsburghers as well as with those of lead- 
ers in the camping movement. Pittsburgh has mobil- 
ized its Chamber of Commerce, public officials, 
churches, schools, social agencies, labor organizations 
and civic groups to work toward better understanding 
between white and Negro residents. For the first 
time in the history of the city a Negro was elected 
to the school board last year. 

Likewise, leaders of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation, assembled at Alexandria a few months after 
Pearl Harbor, drew up a statement on Camping in 
Wartime in which they listed as a desirable camping 
objective that of “developing an understanding, ac- 
ceptance and appreciation of other nationalities, 
races, economic groups and religious faiths.” To meet 
this objective they recommended, “in the composi- 
tion of the camp, a deliberate attempt to secure some 
international, interracial, interclass and interfaith 
representation, and to work for their satisfactory ex- 
perience with such interpretation as opportunity 


permits.” 


The Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and the Girl Scouts 
in Pittsburgh were not, then, voices crying in the 
wilderness on the subject of inter-racial camping. 
Their action, however, required courage, a long per- 
iod of consideration, and an infinite amount of pte- 
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paration before their camping experiments were to 
be undertaken at all. The process they went through 
may interest other youth organizations which have 
a white and Negro membership. 

How, we may ask, did the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W. 
C.A., and the Girl Scouts come to think of initiating 
inter-racial camping? What prompted their decisions 
to try an inter-racial period for several summers, and 
then to open camp all summer without racial restric- 
tion? How did they go about it? What preparation 
did they make? What was their experience? 


Camp Kon-O-Kwee 


The Y.M.C.A. of Pittsburgh, like the national 
Y.M.C.A., considers the development of better inter- 
racial and intercultural understanding a major chal- 
lenge today. Five years ago the Negro branch re- 
quested the Camp Operating Committee that Negro 
boys be accepted as regular campers at Camp Kon-O- 
Kwee. This began a long series of progressive steps 
culminating in an experimental inter-racial period 
during the summer of 1942. 

For three years inter-racial camping was discussed 
by the Camp Committee. In these discussions the 
following familiar questions were raised: 

1. We believe in the principles of inter-racial 
camping, but is this the year to begin? 

2. What will be the reaction of parents who have 
been sending boys to camp in previous summers? 

3. What effect will an inter-racial period have on 
camper enrollment and correspondingly on the camp 
budget? 

4. If we did accept Negro boys, would we provide 
a special period for just Negro boys? 

5. If we accept Negro boys during a period of the 
regular season, would we group them in the same 
tent or divide them among other tent groups? 

The camp Committee sought factual information. 
During the summer of 1941, members of the Camp 
staff and of the Camp Committee interviewed parents 
of campers on the possible inter-racial camping per- 
iod. These were typical reactions: 

1. I agree that Negro boys should have opportuni- 
ties to go camping, but you should provide a special 
Negro camp. 

2. If you accept Negroes, I will not send my boy 
to your camp. ; 

3. I do not object to your having Negro boys in 
camp as long as my boy does not have to live with 
them. 

4, As a boy, I had an unconquerable fear of the 
Japanese. It has taken me years to overcome this 
fear. I cherish for my boy the opportunity for good 
inter-racial experiences. I would consider it a real 
opportunity to have my boy live intimately with boys 
of other races. 

5. It seems to me that inter-racial camping is in 
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accord with the principles of your organization. I 
think by all means you should proceed with your 
experiment. I would want to have my boy attend. 

The following plan was then submitted to the 
Board of Directors for approval: 

1. As an experiment, we would designate the 
fourth regular period (two weeks) as an inter-racial 
period. 

2. We would accept a small group of between six 
and twelve carefully selected Negro boys. The selec- 
tion would be made by members of the Center Avenue 
(Negro) Branch Boys’ Work Committee and staff. 

3. In addition to Negro boys, we would attempt to 
secure boys of other racial and nationality groups. 

This plan was accepted by the Board of Directors. 
Then began publicity about the inter-racial period 
and the making of program plans. 

Several weeks prior to the inter-racial period, these 
plans were discussed with camp leaders in regular 
leaders’ meetings. There were selected rather care- 
fully, leaders who were in sympathy with the plan, 
in whose tents Negro boys would be placed. 

Negro boys were placed in tent groups where they 
would be readily accepted. Leaders, section directors, 
and the camp directors discussed the plan with camp- 
ers well in advance of the Negro boys’ arrival in 
camp. There was general acceptance on the part of 
the boys to have Negro boys placed in their tents. 

From this point on the experiences of the inter- 
racial period were quite the same as those during any 
other period of the season. At no time during the 
two weeks’ period was heard one complaint by lead- 
ers, campers, or parents. It would be fair to say that 
there probably were parents who did not send their 
boys during this period just because it was an inter- 
racial period. The attendance was normal. 
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The inter-racial period experiment continued in 
1943. Twenty Negro boys were expected from the 
Negro branch; actually 19 Negro boys arrived, bring- 
ing as their twentieth member a white boy who lived 
near their branch and with whom they played all 
winter. This boy’s family could not afford the camp 
fee, but the Negro boys, who came from well-to-do 
families, chipped in to pay his camp fee. 

Most of the twenty boys came to Kon-O-Kwee for 
the first time in 1943. At camp, one or two Negro 
boys were placed in each tent, except for one or two 
tents occupied by campers whose parents had insisted 
at registration time that their sons room with white 
boys. The camp staff respected the wishes of these 
parents. However, the children of these parents 
seldom shared their parents’ feelings on the subject. 
White and Negro boys alike came from good homes, 
had passed the’ same physical examination, and had 
interests common to intelligent boys of the same age. 

One set of white twins, for example, had been per- 
mitted by their parents to go to camp on two condi- 
tions: that they not have Negroes for tentmates, and 
that they not have each other for tentmates. The 
twins didn’t seek out each other particularly but one 
of them, a tennis fan, constantly sought out the Negro 
counselor, the camp champion, to play against. The 
other twin teamed up with one of the Negro campers 
who was a star athlete. 

Campers were seated by tent groups. After the 
first meal, the Negro boys began to lose their fears 
as to how they would be accepted. The first day they 
were enthusiastic, but still wondering; another two 
days and they knew they were welcome. 

The Negro counselor was an important factor in 
the success of inter-racial camping at Kon-O-Wwee. 
A fine-looking, athletic and intelligent young man, he 
represented the finest type of Negro. Since he was 
the year-round boys’ work secretary at the Negro 
branch of the Y.M.C.A., he was someone the Negro 
boys were proud of and whom they looked to first to 
protect their interests. When he delivered a sermon 
at chapel, it was a surprise to many campers and 
counselors; never before had they known there were 
Negroes of education and breeding. Most impressed 
with the Negro counselor was one white counselor 
who had requested, before the Negro boys arrived, 
not to have any assigned to him. He was not preju- 
diced, he explained, but he had had no contact with 
Negroes and thought someone who knew them better 
could do a better job. When he saw the Negro boys 


at the registration desk, however, he was led to ask 


for two of them. Later on, he took part in a campfire 
discussion by the counselors on inter-racial relations. 
He, who had doubted most, stayed longest, and left 
with the remark to the camp director that the discus- 
sion had given him an understanding of Negroes and 
respect for them. 
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Camp Carondowanna 

For nine years the camp had an inter-racial period. 
In 1942, the Metropolitan Board of Directors ap- 
proved the extension of inter-racial camping to the 
whole season. 

Camp movies were given and talks made to people 
who were thinking about coming to camp to give them 
an opportunity to see how Negroes functioned in the 
whole group. There was no problem with the girls 
but there was some difficulty with parents who ob- 
jected to camp being inter-racial, or had questions 
about living arrangements. There was a thorough job 
of interpretation with those parents. 

During the first five weeks, there were present from 
two to five Negro girls; during the last weeks, 11, 
12, and 13. It worked out very well as far as the 
campers were concerned. No camper had any ques- 
tion at all about inter-racial camp. Negro girls were 
accepted completely all through the summer. They 
participated in everything that went on. Most coun- 
selors felt that the experience of the girls living to- 
gether in these mixed groups was very satisfactory 
too. Some parents even requested that their children 
be placed in the same cabins—that it would be a good 
educational experience. 

There were different ways of housing. Some asked 
not to be near the Negro girls and some wanted to 
be with them. On the other hand, the Negro girls 
had asked to be together. Youngsters were placed, 
as always, on a friendship basis. 

One of the Negro girls was elected council chair- 
man one week, and that was the only week during the 
summer that the Negro girls felt completely at home 
and voluntarily came into the coed activities. It was 
felt that, while there were problems, it was a very 
valuable experience and one that ought to continue. 
Attendance was higher than in 1941. 

At the farewell campfire period, the youngsters 
talked about the value they got out of living with 
other kinds of people. All seemed to feel something 
in their camping experience they hadn’t found the 
year before. 

During 1942 there were many comments to the 
effect: ‘““You may have gotten by with it this year, but 
it'll affect your camp next year. People just won't 
register.” These were empty forecasts, for the camp 
was more popular than ever in 1943. Children regis- 
tered earlier, the camp was full all summer and over 
200 applicants were turned away for lack of room. 
The number of campers returning trom the previous 
summer was the largest in the history of the camp. 
A Negro counselor was added to the staff and helped 
the program materially. 

Two things were noticeable regarding the inter- 
racial aspect: 


1. The idea seemed to be taken for granted with- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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where boys and girls can find valuable work 

and make their summer have meaning. In an 
attempt to catch the spirit of Jackson Hole we tried 
to find the activities in which our young ranchers 
could participate and places where they could do 
useful work. There was no reason for “creating’’ 
work, a practice which makes any boy feel too much 
like the fifth wheel of a wagon. Turning a search- 
light on your community will undoubtedly reveal a 
local need which your group may fill. Perhaps our 
experience in a western corner of Wyoming will sug- 
gest new ideas for local or community service. 

Located in the beautiful Teton Mountain region, 
we found activities which were economically indigen- 
ous to the country. Putting-up hay, helping prepare 
for wintering elk herd, herding and rounding-up the 
cattle, and maintaining the trails of Grand Teton 
National Park are examples. By helping the Park 
Rangers in the care of trails which are for mountain- 
climbing and for pack-trips into the high plateaus 
back of the peaks, the ranchers found real enjoyment 
and hard work. All these were an attempt to instill 
in youth an appreciation for the land, and the mean- 
ing of precious “wild” country. 

There is in all this something bigger than the work 
itself, something which transcends the short span of 
a summer’s activities, an understanding of nature 
with all its implications of beauty and grandeur. 
After riding one day across hot sage brush flats after 
cattle, one of the boys casually remarked, “You know, 
I like this dried up sage brush.” All of us could un- 
derstand his feeling for the flats, the spacious open 
country, and the majesty of the surrounding peaks as 
they elicit deep appreciation of nature and the priv- 


F sie community or region has its basic life 
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Contributing to the Camp Community 


By 
Robert S. Turner 


hie 


Courtesy, Teton Skyline Ranch 


ilege of being alive. This boy expressed the unspoken 
feeling of all of us. After a strenuous day of trail 
clearing, when we were riding down the mountain 
side with tall stately trees on each side of us and the 
cool fresh breeze blowing by a boy said, “To me, this 
is a gateway to paradise.’ Ahead was an open vista 
with rolling mountains, sparkling lakes, green fields, 
rivers, and a deep blue sky. 

There are three ranch camps in the valley which 
carry on actual cooperative endeavors. One is a girls’ 
ranch. They find themselves identified with their 
environment by doing duties on the ranch, by re- 
pairing fences, helping to wrangle the horses, and 
otherwise overcoming the shortage of manpower 
which exists in the valley. After experiences on pack- 
trips, the girls contributed their effort by clearing 
trails under the supervision of the maintenance force 
of the Grand Teton National Park. It is an inspria- 
tion to work with the fine type of men who are the 
woodsmen of the locality. Men who live so close to 
nature all the year around have respect and knowl- 
edge of the out-of-doors far surpassing that of most 
people with whom the girls could be associated. 

Across the valley is a boys’ ranch which also partici- 
pates in local activities. The older boys worked for 
pay at the U. S. Elk Refuge near Jackson, Wyoming 


where they cut, baled, and stored hay for the feeding 
(Continued on page 19) 
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How to Make a 
“Monkey=Fist” 
K not 


By 


W. Van B. Claussen 


Reprinted from the REPORTER 


Now that ring-buoys are difficult or impossible to 
obtain, the heaving-line becomes of increased import- 
ance as a piece of rescue equipment. A “‘monkey-fist”’ 
having a light wooden ball as a core serves to weight 
one end of the line in order that, with practice, a full 
extension of from 50 to 60 feet may be obtained even 
against a wind. 

The accompanying illustration shows diagram- 
matically the first three steps in construction of the 
“fist” and, in Fig 4, a completed “fist.” For sim- 
plicity, Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show the making of a three- 
stranded “‘fist.”” To make the more usual four-stranded 
one, shown in Fig. 4, your procedure is identical but 


a fourth loop should be added. 


To tighten the knot around the core the slack is 
fed back, one loop after the other, without allowing 
them to become misplaced. The tightening operation 
usually requires three stages, the last of which calls 
for the use of a marlin-spike or a pair of pointed 
pliers to pick up the slack of each loop in turn. 


Has Many Advantages 


The advantages of the heaving-line are many. The 
cost is but that of the line itself. The completed line 
can be coiled and stowed away so compactly that it 
can be carried in your car along with a first aid kit. 
It serves as a practical means of extension for water 
rescue work and for ice rescue as well. The bulk of 
the ‘‘fist”’ will aid a victim in holding the line despite 
numbed hands, and this feature may be enhanced by 
forming the loop of the eye-splice just large enough 
to enable the victim to slip his hand through it with 
ease. While the weight of the “fist” will carry the line 
well in a wind, it will not injure a person accidentally 
struck by it. And, perhaps more important still, the 
wood core of the “‘fist’’ insures that it will float. 
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Double Axe Was Worshiped in Crete 


To those to whom an axe means more than just a 
useful tool, the following quotation from pages 29- 
30 of THE ROMANCE OF .ARCHAEOLOGY by 
Magofin and Davis, (Garden City Publishing Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1929) will be of interest: “One 
of the rooms of the Gnossus in Crete (excavated by 
Sir Arthur Evans, ed. note) was dedicated to the wor- 
ship of ‘the double-bitted axes. The Greek word 
LABRYS means axe . . . the double axe was wor- 
shipped in Crete as the symbol of some divine person 
or idea.’ On page 30 is a picture of a coin of Tenedos 
with a double-bitted axe on one side. Janiform head 
of Zeus and Hera on the other side. 





NOTICE 


To insure receiving any summer notices or mailings 
of the A.C.A., please make arrangements to have mail 
forwarded from your permanent address. If this is 
impossible notify the A.C.A. office, 343 So. Dearborn, 
Chicago 4, IIl., of your summer address before June. 
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Camp Reading 
for Boys and Cirls 


MARGARET M. CLARK 


(Continued from April Issue) 


Suggestions for Story Tellers 


BRYANT, SARA—How to tell stories to children. Houghton 1924. 
260 p. $2.00. Though planned for schoolroom use, this is a 
useful introduction to the art of story telling, and includes 
stories for younger children. 

HuRLEY, RICHARD—Campfire tonight. Peak Pub. 1940. $1.00. 104 
p. How to tell stories, and numerous lists of stories, poems, 
tall stories, plays, etc. for older boy and girls. Excellent sug- 
gestions for leaders. 

JOHNSON, EDNA, and Scott, CARRIE, comp.—Anthology of chil- 
dren’s literature. Houghton 1940. $5.00. Il. by Wyeth. 917 p. 
Scheel ed. $3.50. Leaders with a limited collection will find a 
wide variety of folk tales, legends, book selections, and verse 
in this single volume. 

SAWYER, RUTH—Way of the story-teller. Viking 1942. $2.50. 318 p. 
The author’s reminiscences on her years of story telling offer 
real inspiration to the experienced story teller. Twelve stories 
are included. 


Fairy and Folk Tales 


ANDERSEN, HANS C.—Fairy tales tr. by Mrs. E. Lucas. Dutton 1899. 
Children’s Classics. $1.50. 539 p. 10-12. A selection of thirty- 
eight modern fairy tales. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS; ed. by Padriac Colum. Macmillan 1923. Children’s 
Classics. 371 p. Nine of the familiar tales, Aladdin, Sindbad, 
Ali--Baba, etc. 

FINGER, CHARLES—Tales from silver lands. Doubleday 1924. $2.50. 
225 p. 10-13. Folk-tales of the South American Indians. 

GRIMM, J. L. K. & GRIMM, W. K.—Household stories. Macmillan 
1926. Children’s Classics. $1.00. 269 p. 9-12. This edition con- 
tains thirty-two of the best known tales . 

JACOBS, JOSEPH—English fairy tales. Putnam 1892. $1.75. 277 p. 
9-11. A collection of tales rich in humor and action. 

KENNEDY, HowarD—New world fairy book. Dutton 1904. 354 p. 
$2.00. 10-12. Indian fairy tales of magic and enchantment. 

KIPLING, RuDYARD—Jungle book. Doubleday 1932. $2.50. 303 p. 
10-13. The ever-popular tales of the boy Mowgli and his friends 
among -the jungle animals. 

KIPLING, RUDYARD—Just so stories. Doubleday 1912. $2.50. 249 p. 
8-11. How the elephant got its trunk and other nonsense tales 
for younger children. 

LANG, ANDREW—Blue fairy book. Longmans 1929. $1.50. 475 p. 
Crown Ed. 9-11. Stories which represent the folk lore of many 
countries. This series also includes Green Fairy Book, Red 
Fairy Book, and Yellow Fairy Book. 

PyLE, HowarpD—Wonder clock. Harper 1887. $2.50. 318 p. 10-12. 
Old tales delightfully retold and illustrated with distinction and 
humor. 

THORNE- THOMSEN, GUDRUN—East 0’ the sun and west o’ the moon. 
Row. 1912. .63. 218 p. 9-11. Twenty-two stories from Nor- 
wegion folk lore. 

WIGGIN, K. C. and SmitH, N. A.—Tales of laughter. Doubleday, 
Crimson Classics 1926. $2.00. 331 p. 10-12. 141 humorous 
tales from many lores. Fairy ring and Tales of Wonder in this 
same series are also useful for their varied content. 


Humorous Stories 


ATWATER, RICHARD T. & FLORENCE—Mr. Popper’s penguins. Little 
1938. $1.50. 138 p. 9-10. Mr. Popper’s household was never 
the same after he received a penguin from an Antarctic explorer. 
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BONTEMPS, ARNA & CONROY, JACK—Fast sooner hound. Houghton 
1942. 28 p. $1.75. 8-10. The nonsense tale of a hound that 
could outrun any train. Numerous illustrations. 

BRINK, CAROL—Baby island. Macmillan 1937. $2.00. 172 p. G 9-11. 
Two small girls who love babies are shipwrecked with four 
on a desert island. 

BURTON, VIRGINIA—Calico, the wonder horse. Houghton 1941. 
$1.00. 60 p. 8-10. Calico had a nose like a bloodhound, and 
he used it to solve the mystery of the wicked cattle rustlers 
of Cactus County. 

EsTES, ELEANOR—The Middle Moffat. Harcourt 1942. $2.00. 317 p. 
G 9-12. Janey was a serious little girl to whom surprising 
things always happened. Her efforts in a play and at an organ 
recital are among the most sparkling stories in this book. 

HALE, LUCRETIA—Peterkin papers. Houghton 1924. $2.00. 219 p. 
G 9-12. Adventures of a family who always did everything 
wrong and had to be rescued by the Lady from Philadelphia. 

HUNT, MABEL—Benjie’s hat. Stokes 1938. $1.75. 119 p. 9-10. A 
little Quaker boy’s many attempts to rid himself of a con- 
spicuous hand-me-down hat. 

LAWSON, ROBERT—Ben and me. Little 1939. $1.50. 113 p. 10-13. 
Amos, the pet mouse who nested in Benjamin Franklin’s fur 
cap assumes full credit for Ben’s success in life and tells why 
in this unique “biography.” 

LOFTING, HuGH—Story of Doctor Doolittle. Stokes 1920. $2.00. 
180 p. 9-12. Amazing adventures befall the little doctor who 
understood the language of animals. 

MCCLOSKEY, ROBERT—Homer Price. Viking 1943. $2.00. 149 p. 

10-12. Six hilarious short stories of a modern boy’s encounters 
with robbers, a superman, an automatic doughnut machine, etc. 

NorTH, STERLING—Greased Lightning. Winston 1940. $2.00. 93 p. 
9-10. How Zeke lost his pet pig and regained him in the 
greased pig contest. 

STONG, PHI1L—Honk: the moose. Dodd 1935. $2.00. 80 p. 9-11. 
When hungry Honk found shelter in the livery stable, even 
the town policeman could not budge him. 

STONG, PHILIP—Young settler. Dodd 1938. $2.00. 80 p. 10-12. 
Euclid the race horse is hero of this story of covered wagon 
days, and wins high honor for his young master. 

TRAVERS, PAMELA—Mary Poppins. Reynal 1934. $1.00. 206 p. G 
9-12. What happened in the peaceful Banks home when a 
nursemaid blew in on an East wind. 


For Science Interest 


BRONSON, WILFRID—The grasshopper book. Harcourt 1943. $1.75. 
10-14. Structure and life history of grasshoppers and related 
insects written in popular style with numerous illustrations. 

DuPuy, WILLIAM—Our plant friends and foes. Winston 1941. 
$1.00. 270 p. 11-14. A non-technical introduction to botany. 

EDEY, MAITLAND—American songbirds. Random 1940. $1.00. 70 p. 
9-14. Over one hundred familiar birds briefly described; numer- 
ous colored illustrations. 

FENTON, CARROLL—Along the hill. Day 1935. $1.25. 96 p. 10-13. 
An introduction to Geology which will help beginners to identify 
rocks, earth strata, etc. 

HYLANDER, CLARENCE—Out-of-doors in summer. Macmillan 1942. 
$1.50. 142 p. 10-14. Trees, animals, flowers, insects and birds 
of the summer season; useful for nature observers. 

LIMBACH, RuUSSELL—American trees. Random 1942. $1.00. 39 p. 
10-14. Fifty-five familiar trees described, with aids to identif1- 
cation. 

MASON, GEORGE—Animal tracks. Morrow 1943. $1.50. 95 p. 10-14. 

A key to the identification of forty-four familiar American 
animals through their foot prints and tracks. 

MATHEWS, FERDINAND—Book of wild flowers for young people. 
Putnam 1923. $3.00. 397 p. 11-14. Description of flowers, 
their life histories, habitats, etc. 

MATHEWS, FERDINAND—Field book of American trees and shrubs. 
Putnam 1915. 465 p. $3.50. 12-14. A comprehensive and de- 
tailed handbook for older boys and girls. 

MATSCHAT, CECILLE—American butterflies and moths. Random 
1942. $1.00. 67 p. 10-14. Seventy-three butterflies and moths. 

PATCH, EpirH—Desert neighbors; Forest neighbors; Mountain 
neighbors; Prairie neighbors. Macmillan 1936-40. $1.75 each. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Food Rationing Amendments 


for Camps 
FOOD RATIONING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Here is a follow-up on changes in OPA Rationing Regu- 
lations, requested by the Food Rationing Advisory Com- 
mittee of the American Camping Association. These changes 
are included in Amendment No. 58. Another change affec- 
ting camp operators was issued by OPA in Amendment No. 
55. This, however, was developed out of OPA experience 
and not at our request. Following are the major changes. 
We will not go into great detail but will give you the amend- 
ment number and date of issue so that in discussing these 
changes with your local rationing board, you will be able to 
refer to the latest amended regulations. 


When to apply for an allotment—(Amendment No. 55) 


On April 4th, 1944, Amendment No. 55 was published. 
It affects the date upon which you may apply for your allot- 
ment. Under the o/d regulations, you could apply at any 
time after the close of your 1943 season. 

Under the vew regulations (Section 10.1 (e) of Gen RO 
5, Amend. No. 55) ‘‘a seasonal user who has suspended 
operations temporarily, may apply for an allotment for the 
period in which he will resume operations, at any time dur- 
ing the thirty days before the date on which he will resume 
operations.” If you filed an application and received your 
attotment prior to April 4th, it is all right. If not, the above 
regulation now governs the local board. 


Group VI definition changed—(Amendment No. 58) 


Amendment No. 58 to Gen RO 5 was published on April 
24th, effective April 28th, 1944. In Amendment No. 58 
the definition for a Group VI user was amended to read, 
“if 75 percent or more of the services of food are for chil- 
dren eighteen years of age or less.” The original figure was 
90 percent. This reduction to 75 percent should now make 
it possible for every children’s camp to qualify in Group VI. 


90-Day allotment can be secured—(Amendment No. 58) 


After April 28th, 1944, a seasonal user will be able to 
secure an allotment of food for nsnety (90) consecutive days 
on one application. This will be helpful to many camps 
which in the past have operated in two or in some instances, 
three different allotment periods, each of which required 
separate applications. 

Special Consideration for agricultural work camps. 

We are still working on the problem of securing special 
rations for agricultural work camps, especially if located in 
isolated areas under those conditions now outlined for a 
Group IV user. One obstacle, to date is that the War Food 
Administration Dietitians have not certified that there is any 


need for a diet of higher caloric content for boys and girls’ 


fourteen (14) years of age and over working in such camps. 
They are making a study of this factor. Another obstacle 
has been that we have no supporting evidence (from such 
agricultural work camps as were operated last year) that this 
was a serious problem with them. Until such evidence is 
available from the field, in sufficient amount to indicate that 
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there 7s a wide-spread problem, we will make very little 
headway on this matter. 


Supplemental allotments for increased business. 


We refer you to Amendment No. 46 of Gen RO 5 issued 
February 15th, 1944 for the regulation governing “‘supple- 
mental allotments for seasonal users in Group VI classifica- 
tion.” Item No. 37, Section 11.1 and Section 11.4 cover this 
question. 

Section 11.4 reads as follaws, ‘‘(a) If a Group IV, V, or 
VI user applies for a supplemental allotment, the Board 
shall grant it only if it finds that the number of persons he 
will serve meals during the current period will be twenty 
percent larger than the number he served meals during the 
preceding period.’” We did our utmost to have this 20 per- 
cent figure removed entirely, or at least reduced to 10 percent. 
After careful consideration of the problem, OPA has ruled 
that no exceptions can be made in this regulation which 
governs alli institutional users of rationed food. Again this 
is a case where we had to present a hypothetical problem 
without any supporting evidence from the field that it really 
is a problem. We have reason to believe that most local ra- 
tion boards have granted such supplemental allotments when 
camp operators have been able to show them actual evidence 
of increased business. 


Shortening and cooking oil—point free. 


For the information of those who may not have knowledge 
of this, we call to your attention that OPA recently made all 
shortening and cooking oils point free. This includes every- 
thing except butter and margarine. This should be a great 
help to every camp, and especially to those which do a con- 
siderable amount of baking or frying. 

Please keep in mind that Amendment No. 58 was not 
sent out from Washington until April 24th, effective on 
April 28, 1944. Give your local board a reasonable amount 
of time to read and study it. 


ODT REGULATIONS GOVERNING GASOLINE FOR 
TRANSPORTING Foop SUPPLIES IN 
PRIVATE CARS 


We have appealed to the Chief of the Gasoline Ration- 
ing Branch of OPA for modification of the ruling which 
denies supplemental gasoline for private cars for the pur- 
pose of transporting food to summer camps. We have, in 
fact, appealed several times. The answer is still, “No change 
can be made.’”” OPA points out to us that a “B” ration is 
available for persons who are “professionally connected with 
summer camps.” In a Gasoline Shortage Area this amounts 
to 325 miles per month, and in the rest of the country, 460 
miles per month. They see no reason why this is not-suff- 
cient. In this case, we were again submitting a hypothetical 
problem without any evidence from the field that such a 
problem actually existed in more than one or two cases. We 
are of the opinion, however, that no matter how much evi- 
dence we might have, the answer would still be ‘‘no.”’ 

* oe 

We have been happy to receive so many letters and re- 
ports that our last rationing bulletin was of great help to 
camp operators. We are confident that the changes an- 
nounced in this second bulletin will also be helpful and 
appreciated even though your committee was not 100 per- 
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cent successful in having OPA meet all requests. We are 
still of the opinion that a tactful and cooperative approach 
to local ration boards, with supporting evidence, will cause 
them to give you generous consideration. A. C. A. food 
rationing committee: Miss Helen Rowe, Miss Elin Lindberg, 
Mr. Max Oppenheimer, Mr. John Ledlie, Mr. M. G. Clark, 
chairman. 





Counselor Training Courses 


Offered 


(See List in April Issue) 


All Boston Camping Institute, Boston, Massachusetts. 

March 29-May 3 on Wednesday evenings. The New Eng- 
land Museum of Natural History, 234 Berkeley St., Boston, 
Mass. Sponsored by the Camp Bureau of the Greater Boston 
Community Council and the New England Museum of 
Natural History. A comprehensive training course designed 
for newcomers as well as camp executives and experienced 
counselors. 
lowa Section, Camp Hantesa, Des Moines, lowa. 

May 6-7. A camp institute for counselors, committee 
members, directors and all others interested in camping. 
Further information from Miss Genevieve Clayton, Fleming 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

May 29-June 3—Women’s Athletic Association Cabin. 
National Camp, Life Camps, Inc., Lake Mashipacong, 

Sussex, New Jersey. 

July 7-Aug. 18. Graduate credit from New York Uni- 
versity. A six weeks professional leadership course in camp- 
ing education offering advanced work for administrators, 
directors, supervisors, and educators interested in camping 
education. Fee for the entire course will be $130 including 
board, lodging and tuition. A unique experience in living 
in the out-of-doors and studying camping problems in a 
real situation. A scholarship of $50 for a qualified person 
is available through the A.C.A. 

Pennsylvania Section of the American Camping Associa- 
tion 

April 20-27 and May 4-11 at Central Y.M.C.A., 1421 
Arch street, Phildelphia. 

St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Spring quarter, two evenings each week beginning March 
7. Offered each spring for camp counselors and this year 
opened to the general public. High school graduates may 
enroll. Will include classroom discussion, use of reference 
and resource material, laboratory practice of camp skills, 
lectures by specialists. 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

June 5-June 23. A laboratory Workshop for teachers in 
natural history, arts and crafts, music activities. Special help 
for club advisers and camp counselors. The work in out- 
door biology is designed to meet the demand for nature coun- 
selors in summer camps. Laboratory work and discussions 
in arts, crafts, music, dramatics, other recreational areas is 
offered. Apply Registrar, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Penna. 
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Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 

June 7-July 19—Physical Education 222 Camp Leader- 
ship. This course is planned for prospective counselors and 
presents, through discussion and practical experience, those 
areas of camping with which the geveral counselor should 
be familiar. These include: history and philosophy of camp- 
ing, administration, camp health (all aspects), camp person- 
nel, program planning, and camp activities such as sports, 
dance, craft, music, outdoor cooking and woodcraft, etc. in 
relation to the general counselor’s contribution to each. 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Regular courses offered at Wayne University: Recreational 
Leadership 126, Summer Camp Program; 130, Assisting in 
Group Leadership; 226, Principles of Summer Camp Lead- 
ership. 3 
Wisconsin Camping Association, Milwaukee Y.M.C.A. 

Camp near Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 

May 19, 20, 21—A Camp Counselors’ Institute. Details 
to be announced later. 





Resource Material in Camping 
by 
STUDIES AND RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Controlling Juvenile Delinquency—A Community Program 


U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publica- 

tion 301. (Superintendent of Documents, United States 

Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 1943. Price: 10c. 

With the unusual current interests in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, it is likely that many camping people 
are involved in community programs of youth guidance. This 
little booklet sets forth in most concrete and practical form 
a very comprehensive program emphasizing the positive ap- 
proach to the solutions of our youth problems. It is the 
third publication in a series which has included Community 
Action For Children In Wartime, and To Mothers and 
Fathers of Nation’s Wartime Children, A Letter from the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The contents are divided into two parts: one, Goals for 
Community Action and two, Procedures for Action. Under 
the heading, Goals for Community Action, the following 
phases of the problems are considered: (1) Strengthening 
of resources needed by all children; (2) Protection of groups 
of children especially vulnerable to delinquency; (3) Con- 
trol of harmful influences in the community; (4) Services 
for the delinquent child and the child with behavior prob- 
lems. Those who have used Controlling Juvenile Delin- 
quency are not hesitant to recommend it wholeheartedly.— 
Ross Allen. 


The Journal of Educational Sociology, February, |944, 

Issue. 

“The Experience Background of Teachers in Training” 

by E. DeAlton Partridge. 

An article describing a very significant study of the ex- 
perience background for those who are training to be teach- 
ers. Thought provoking for camp directors—Dr. L. B. Sharp. 
Clearing House, January, |944, Issue. 

“7000 Boy Hours of Farming” by E. DeAlton Partridge 

(207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y.)—Dr. L. B. Sharp. 
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ou cannot afford to take any chances with 

drinking water for your camp. A single 
case of dysentery or typhoid will ruin the 
health reputation of any camp for years 
to come. 

To give your water supply the same protec- 
tion that safeguards the largest 
municipal supplies, the Wallace 
& Tiernan Company developed 
its Hypochlori- 









: Safe Water Supply 


ee. your camp’s first essential 


The 0 &T Hypochlorinator is furnished in electrically 
operated, water operated, and automatic types. Write 


The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia Control Apparatus 


nator specifically for chlorinating small 
water supplies. 

Using a unique balanced-diaphragm prin- 
ciple that minimizes the operating power 
required, it injects hypochlorite solution 
into the main at an accurately controlled 
rate. The Hypochlorinator is easy to install, 
simple to operate, needs no skilled super- 
vision and meets all requirements of health 
authorities. 


for complete information. 


COMPANY, INC. 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 











Camping for Crippled Children 


(Continued from page 6) 


advisory committee composed of the orthopedists con- 
nected with the sponsoring organization. If possible 
some scheme should be worked whereby two or more 
of this committee will visit camp once a week. They 
act as consultants in problems arising in camp con- 
cerning activities, adjustment of braces, diet etc. In 
camp the physiotherapist should be responsible for 
all matters pertaining to the orthopedic appliances 
and the interpretation of activities allowed each 
camper. 

The camp doctor and nurse should be in charge of 
the infirmary and general health of the camp. They 
should take care of the weight charts, treatment rec- 
ords, and all additions to the campers’ medical his- 
tories. Contact with a neighboring physician and a 
nearby hospital should be made for consultation and 
emergency. 


There are other sections that should be included in_ 


a criteria for camping for handicapped children. 
These will appear in a continuation of this article 
next month. In addition I will try to include some 
suggestions for camps for normal children where 
some handicapped children might be included among 
their campers. 


Camp Reading for Boys and Girls 


(Continued from page 15) 


150-198 p. 9-12. Holiday shore. Macmillan 1935. $2.00. Five 
books which introduce animals, birds, shore life, etc. familiar 
to different sections of the country. 

REED, WILLIAM—Stars for Sam. Harcourt 1931. $3.00. 190 p. 10- 
14. A distinctive and well illustrated introduction to astronomy. 

TEALE, EDwWIN—Boys book of insects. Dutton 1939. $2.00. 237 p. 
11-14. Includes both information on insects and methods of 
collecting them, etc. 


Old Favorites 


BARRIE, SIR JAMES—Peter and Wendy. Scribner 1911. $2.50. 267 p. 
10-12. The flight from the nursery to Never-Never Land. 
DEFOE, DANIEL—Robinson Crusoe. Houghton 1909. $2.00. 336 p. 

10-14. Adventurous tale of a shipwrecked sailor. 

KALER, JAMES OtTIS—Toby Tyler. Harper. $1.00. 251 p. 9-11. A 
small runaway’s ten weeks with a circus. 

LORENZINI, CARLO—Adventures of Pinocchio. Macmillan 1920. 220 
p. 9-11. The misdeeds of a naughty marionette. 

PyLE, HowarD—Merry adventures of Robin Hood. Scribner 1933. 
296 p. $3.00. 11-14. Tales of the daring outlaws of Sherwood 
Forest. 

SPYRI, JOHANNA—Heidi. Houghton 1923. 356 p. $2.00. G 9-12. 
For over sixty years this story of a child of the Swiss mountains 
has been a universal favorite. 

STEVENSON, ROBERT—Treasure island. Scribner 1924. 312 p. $1.50. 
11-14. Sea adventure and piracy. 

TWAIN, MARK—Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Harper 1917. 319 p. 
$2.25. 11-14. There is fun and adventure in both this story 
and its companion volume of Huckleberry Finn. 

WIGGIN, KATE—Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Houghton 1925. 
$2.00. G 11-13. Rebecca parts from her own cheerful family 
to live with stern Aunt Miranda. 
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DEHYDRATED SOUP BASES 
oa boon to wartime cookery 


Let your own palate be the ioe. of their delicious, full bodied. ae 
flavor and goodness. Factually, preparation time of such favor- 
ites as Chicken—Beef—Pea—Bean and Bacon, is reduced from. ae 
hours to minutes. You simply add a specified volume of ies | 
bring to a boil and serve. _ a ey 
Sunfilled dehydrated Soup Bases effect economies in ‘every : é : 
phase of soup monies, No ingredients to prepare . . . -negligible 
fuel consumption . . . frees chef's time for other duties . . . ¢on- 2 
serves rationed meats, expensive fowl and vegetables. Carry- — 
ing a full year's guarantee for freshness, Sunfilled Soup. Boses - 
can be stored without febigerstion. ee 
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AMPS ORDER TODAY or request our representative 


to call for demonstration. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 








Contributing to the Camp Community 
(Continued from page 13) 

of the large elk herd which descends to the valley 
each winter. Because of the lack of time for the busy 
local ranchers, the director, his staff, and boys organ- 
ized a rodeo with local cooperation and the support 
of our ranch, for the benefit of the community hos- 
pital. This netted over a thousand dollars. Another 
project was that of helping the Mormon ranchers of 
Jackson Hole “round-up” their cattle in the Snake 
River bottoms. By these activities, the boys shared in 
the economic ways of the community and became part 
of the life of the good earth. 

At one ranch, we sponsored the plan of arranging 
for a group of sixteen older boys to work as hands on 
a neighboring hay ranch. These boys were too old 
for ranch camping, desired to strengthen themselves 
physically, and to make money. A group of camp 
ranchers at the request of the Park force organized 
two ‘Flying Squadrons” of fire fighters who were 
trained by the Rangers for secondary pre-suppression 
work and the operation of the radio in case of emer- 
gency. These ten boys received three days of instruc- 
tion and training in the art of fighting fire. 

Our entire group cooperated with the Mormon 
ranchers with their round-up in which we had our 
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cattle. This included rounding-up the cattle, driving 
them across the flats to the pasture where they were 
herded, branded, and innoculated. In this way the 
boys came to know the real life of the cowboy. 

When we were not on trips, we had work morn- 
ings. Each boy had chores to do. These included 
feeding the chickens and pigs, irrigating the pastures, 
building bridges, repairing buildings, driving our 
cattle to greener range, helpng the cook by peeling 
potatoes and preparing vegetables, wrangling our 
horses, shoeing the mounts, and cutting wood. We 
found that the rangers needed help in trail clearing, 
so several boys took their turn at this hearty work. 

Our experience indicates that a look around your 
environment will find where you are needed in the 
community. With instructions from local men and 
the companionship and guidance of counselors, a real 
contribution may be made to the locality. The camp 
group will find a new type of life and will be pleased 
because of the experience. 





Reprints Available 


“Pleasures of Being a Counselor” — 
Abbie Graham 


“An Approach to Nature Lore in Camp” — 
Lydia Frehse 10 cents each 


10 cents each 




















Dear Camp Director: 


In just a few short weeks, there will be entrusted to your faithful care and 
guidance, thousands of the very finest of young America—our loveliest girls 
and our future business men and presidents. 


As Dad and Mother are to entrust their dearest possessions to you, then 
why not give Dad a break; the chance to budget his unknown doctors’, hos- 
pital, X-Ray and nurses’ expenses. Is it quite fair for you not to do this when 
you know all about it, and the chances are that he may never have heard of it? 


What if Billy or Betty should have a bad accident and the bills should be 
$150.00 or $200.00, or perhaps an illness bill of $75.00, wouldn't you feel very 
guilty to send those bills to Dad, if you had not offered him the opportunity to 
have them all paid, for but $5.00 for the full camping season? Slightly different 





plan for institutional camps, such as Scout, Y.M.C.A., etc. 


Hundreds of camps make this available every year to the parents and we 
already have arrangements made to protect about 15,000 children this summer. 


It is entirely optional with each parent. 


It costs the camp nothing. 


Your letter of inquiry will be cheerfully answered. 


Yours for a full camp and a most successful season, 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pioneers in Camp 
Medical Reimbursement Coverage. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 





Camp Records and Record Keeping 


(Continued from page 9) 


to dispense with them. It is questionably wise to bur- 
den the inexperienced counselor with making reports 
of individual campers; the energies of the more ma- 
ture and experienced staff members should logically 
go into more extensive supervision of the less ex- 
perienced. 

The essentials of record keeping are few: decide 
what records are essential, use simple forms insofar 
as possible, fill them out accurately and completely, 
file them where they can be found, use them construc- 
tively. Unless they can serve some specific purpose, 
it is a stupid waste of time and effort to keep them. 

The “must have” records include health records 
for each and every individual in camp, financial and 
business records, government-required food and em- 
ployee withholding tax records, the budget, inven- 
tories, insurance, contracts, personnel rosters, pros- 
pect lists, and campers’ enrollment cards. Beyond 
that, it is up to the individual camp to determine 
whatever personnel and program records are to be 
kept. 

The responsibility for camp records rests ultimately 
with the camp director. All food records, however, 
are within the province of the dietition; financial 
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records come within the province of the business 
manager; health records are the responsibility of the 
camp health supervisor. Personnel and program rec- 
ords may be divided up among the staff, with the 
campers themselves participating in the program 
record keeping. Rating scales may be used by the 
camp director, though they are more effective if used 
by more than one person on the staff. 





Personnel Bureau Sponsored by Michigan 


Section 


The Michigan Camping Association is sponsoring 
again this year a Personnel Bureau, to put camp direc- 
tors and prospective counselors and other camp staff 
in touch with each other. Letters are being sent to 
Michigan schools, colleges, libraries and nurses’ 
training and other centers, urging qualified persons 
18 years old or over, who are interested in camp po- 
sitions for the summer or for their vacation period, to 
write to Mrs. Lillian Ussher, Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Detroit 1, Michigan, signifying their interest. 
A questionnaire will be mailed to those who make 
inquiry. These returned questionnaires will be avail- 
able to camp directors, who may get in touch with 
the applicants directly. There is no fee for this ser- 
vice. 
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Experiments in Inter=Racial Camping 
(Continued from page 12) 


out comment by most of the people. 

2. The actual number of Negro campers was just 
about half as large as the previous season. ~ 

The first can be accounted for by the interpretatior 
given to the policy and by the large number of return- 
ing campers. The second is more difficult to under- 
stand, but there are several possible reasons, namely 
more summer jobs were open to Negro children in 
the city, the camp as a whole had less campers since 
the periods were lengthened for each individual, an 
all-Negro camp in the area offered a similar program, 
and lastly, when restrictions are removed objects often 
lost their desirability. 

The summer was a happy one from an inter-racial 
standpoint, but it was not entirely free of irritation. 
No objections were raised as to the taking of Negro 
campers, but some were centered around cabin place- 
ments. There was one incident, where four white 
girls refused to live in a cabin with Negro girls. Since 
no other arrangements could be made for lack of 
space, the camp director suggested they try it out. 
They finally agreed to do this. They wanted to stay, 
but reinforced by their parents, who had been very 
vocal in their protests, the girls were determined not 
to like it. After three days, they left. This group 
complained about many other things. 

Some other girls then asked to be allowed to move 
into their places, and the general attitude of the 
campers was that they were silly to have left. The 
parents of these four girls, on arriving home, began 
to talk to other parents in their town to try to get 
them to take their children out of camp. A few phone 
calls came in and one mother said the father was 
coming for their daughter. This particular girl com- 
mented to the Camp Director: ‘“What do you do with 
Problem Parents?”’ Her father did come and take her 
home, but after he saw the camp and talked it over 
with the girl, he let her return in two days. 

The four girls who left are asking to come back 
this coming season. 


Camp Red Wing 


In December, 1942, a Negro Girl Scout leader 
asked why her girls couldn’t come to camp. The staff 
and board held a meeting of Negro troop leaders and 
consulted with representatives of the public schools. 
Urban League and Federation of Social Agencies. 
Then the board set up a special study committee. The 
committee recommended that: 

Activities should be planned so that all troops 
would be included. Activities between Negro and 
white troops should be encouraged, and that one 
inter-racial period should be held at Camp Redwing. 
In addition, Negro troops should be permitted to 
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WARDROBE LIST SERVICE 


TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the stand- 
ard marking method at schools and camps everywhere is 


Cash's WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership dis- 
putes. Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 

Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 

supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 
Write for information, samples, and prices 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name 
quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we offer 
Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


CASH’S 8 none Cox 
WOVEN NAM 


stamped—for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand » 
up better under hard usage than any other method. Heh 
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Parent interest emphasizes crafts for correlation of 
handicraft with training of the mind. Camps must 
offer enlarged and more effective craft pro- 
grams, with better and more complete equipment 
than ever before. Needed materials are available, 
but in quantities insufficient to fill all require- 
ments. Prepare NOW for your camp's craft 
work. Write to us for complete information 
and catalogs covering all phases of crafts, 
supplies, equipment and instruction books, oe 
with many suggestions helpful in ye? oO 
planning and executing craft a” 5 


programs at camp. ‘“ \y 
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Campers EAT HEARTY when you give 
them Maltex—the hot, brown Toasted 
Wheat and Malted Barley Cereal that 
is naturally sweet, and has a delight- 
fully different, nut-like flavor. Maltex 
Cereal is an economical and popular 
non-rationed food—high in protein 
value and a good natural source of 
Vitamin B,. . 
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We are shortly mailing out 
Height-Weight Wall Charts to a 
sizeable list of Camp Directors. 
If you do not receive yours, we 
invite you to write for one. 


MALTEX COMPANY, Burlington, Vermont 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO 
CAMP DIRECTORS 





come to Redwing as troop camps the last week in 
August. 

Six thousand letters about camp went to the par- 
ents of all Girl Scouts. About 40 telephone calls and 
letters came in reply, some approving, some disap- 
proving; many were anonymous. 

Before camp opened, telephone calls were made to 
parents of certain white girls for permission to place 
them in the inter-racial unit. A unit is one-sixth of 
the camp, one group where girls are of comparable 
age and experience. No program, though, is planned 
just within that unit group 

After the telephone calls, some wanted to drop out 
of the organization or out of the camp. There were 
also many calls for placement in the inter-racial unit 
and requests from parents that their children be put 
in that group. 

The camp staff needed five days before the season 
began to discuss danger points and how to avoid 
them. All were urged to make a special effort on 
the days girls got there. A mixer activity, a scavenger 
hunt, was planned, with white and Negro girls as 
teammates, to be held the first evening of camp. 
Board members served as hostesses at the inter- racial 
unit on Visitors’ Sunday. 

Eight Negro girls, 11 to 13 years old, registered. 
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New Kind of Camp Souvenir! 


Glazed tile wall-plaque, beautifully 
embossed in 3 colors with name 

your camp prominently displayed. 
Every camper will want one as a me- 
mento. Ideal also for camp reunions. 


Style CA100 (like upper illustration) 
size 4 x 6 inches. Minimum quantity 


25. Only 60c each. 


Style CA200 (like lower illustration) size 4 
inches square. Minimum quantity 25. Only 50c 


each. 
ORDER TODAY! Satisfaction guaranteed. De- 


livery time, 2 weeks. Send check for one-half 
of amount. Balance C.O.D. plus postage. 


T..E GUILD DISTRIBUTING CO. 
6505 Second Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 






























There was a tent arrangement with 18 girls, three 
groups of six each. Negro children were in one tent 
and white girls in one tent but the tents were like 
adjoining rooms. After the first week, the children 
pulled the beds out and slept out each night. After 
the scavenger hunt the first night, it didn’t make much 
difference to the girls where they sat at the table. 

There were mixed teams in sports. Two rivals— 
one white girl and one Negro—finished out a base- 
ball game with hair pulling one day, but all in all, 
things went along pleasantly. 

The attendance at camp this period was 100; the 
year before, it had been 136. The board was pleased 
with what was done. 

In 1943 six Negro Girl Scouts registered for camp 
during the inter-racial period. No Negro counselor 
was added to the camp staff because none was found 
to be available. The period was uneventful. Chil- 
dren accepted each other easily. A small number of 
parents still objected to inter-racial camping, but they 
often seemed to be struggling between their own 
feelings and the wishes of their children to go to 
camp with their friends. 


In Review 


In reviewing the experience of these three camps, 
one observes several factors: 

1. All three are large camps, conducted according 
to high standards, operated by youth organizations 
carrying on a year-round program supported by pub- 
lic contributions, and in a community seriously con- 
cerned by the need to effect more understanding be- 
tween white and Negro residents. 

2. All three camps undertook inter-racial camping 
to carry out their stated purposes. 

3. All three went through a long process of dis- 
cussion, weighing of factors, interpretation to parents, 
counselors and campers. 

4. All three preceeded with the support of most of 
the parents, respected the wishes of those parents 
who wished their children not to be placed in tents 
or cabins with Negro children, remained undeterred 
by the objections of a few parents. 
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FOR THE SUMMER CAMP 


WORKING AT PLAY IN SUMMER CAMPS ...... 
Abbie Graham 

How to make the summer camp an enriching experience 
CAMPS AND THEIR MODERN ADMINISTRATION $1.25 
Hazel K. Allen 

The business arrangements of a camp 

RELAXATION TO THE RESCUE ................ 
Dorothy Nye. Josephine Rathbone and others 
How to relax and balance energy expenditure with rest 


THE WOMANS PRESS 





600 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 

















5. Negro counselors who were added to the staff 
helped materially to promote understanding. 

6. The campers accepted each other easily. 

7. Counselors and campers alike, white and Negro, 
expressed their gratification at having had opportuni- 
ty to learn more about people of different races. 

8. Attendance was not particularly affected by the 
change to inter-racial camping. One camp’s attend- 
ance increased, one’s decreased, one’s remained the 
same. 

9. Under Camp Kon-O-Kwee’s quota system dur- 
ing the two years of inter-racial camping, more Ne- 
groes were admitted the second year. At Red Wing 
and Carondowanna, where registration was unlimited, 
fewer Negroes registered the second year. 

10. The Board of Directors of all three organiza- 
tions were satisfied enough with the results to extend 
inter-racial camping from one period to all summer 
long. 

11. The camp must maintain the highest standards 
in all areas of its life. Many people have the idea 
that the presence of Negroes and inferior standards 
go hand in hand. When they discover the excellent 
plant and equipment, the good leadership, the health 
standards, the good food, etc., they begin to feel more 
tolerant toward the inter-racial policy. 

12. The problem is never settled once and for all. 
As long as new people are being recruited a continu- 
ous program of interpretation must go on. It is a new 
and strange experience for many people and there are 
difficulties to meet, but the inter-racial policy of the 
camp is its contribution to the wider program of 
better understanding among all races. 





EARTHWORM CAPSULES AVAILABLE 


Inquiries have come in regarding the names of 
companies selling earthworm capsules, as described 
by Jack Conley in his article on earthworm farming 
in April Camping Magazine. The following are sug- 
gested: Ohio Earthworm Farm, Worthington, Ohio; 
California Earthworm Farms, 6164 North Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles, California; Wisconsin Earthworm 
Farms, 98 High St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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CRAFTS 








Our latest catal 
FREES ove TINT, 


For 25 years Headquarters for quality Leather- 

craft Materials. ORDER NOW for future re- Strand 
quirements. Materials are scarce. As alternate ° 
materials become available we will supplement Belt Projects 
our catalog. Be sure you are on our mailing list. 


OSBORN BROTHERS 


233 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 








\ Pr UME TRADING a SALES ©, Ine. 
IO WEST 23r0 STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 









American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, Crafts, 
Supplies and Construc- 
tion Sets. Catalog on 
request. 


Specializing in 
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CRAFT 


ALL CRAFTS 
leather archery beads woodcarvin 
lastic jersey loops cork Indian crafts 
acings weaving boondoggle model building 


Write for the ‘‘Craft Report- 
er’’. Free to Camps on request. 


Discounts to Camps 


CRAFT SERVICE 


337 University Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 

















URTAI et FOR SLEEPING 
PORCHES 

WALL TENTS FOR CAMPERS 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MEHEES 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis Dallas Minneapolis 
New York New Orleans Kansas City, Kans. 














Write for Prices 








TENTS --- CAMP EQUIPMENT 


DIRECT FROM MFG. 


SEND FOR QUOTATIONS 
Barnett Canvas Goods Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
fof oe nani 





PR. 


123 ARCH STREET 
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ONE OF MANY 


ROSHON 


16MM. SOUND 


FILMS 


MAJOR MOTION PICTURES 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR CAMPS 
BIG FEATURES — BIG STARS 
DRAMAS — MUSICALS — COMEDIES 
WALT DISNEY’S FAMOUS CARTOONS 
Send for 1944 Catalog 


Pennies from Heaven 


4 Bins CROSBY ) 


Madge Evans Edith Fellows 


A Columbie Pictur . 





THE RUSSELL C. ROSHON ORGANIZATION 
WORLD'S LARGEST 16MM DISTRIBUTORS 
2506W RKO BLDG. RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 
16 — Coast-to-Coast Branches — 16 











PAPER SUPPLIES 


Napkins Plates 
Toilet Tissue Wax Paper 
Cups — All Kinds  Doilies Towels 
Crepe Paper Sash Cords Brooms 
Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 


e ASK US—if it’sp- PREMIER PAPER CO. 


per or made of PAPER 475 5th Ave., New York 17 — Dept. C 





RVING CAMPS 

ER 25 YEARS 
Sandwich Bags 
Mimeograph Paper 
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REAL ESTATE 


lH SE EE A TEE LEE 
DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All in- 
formation kept in strict confidence. Transactions made 
by this bureau exceed that of all individual agencies 
combined. 

SALES — LEASES — MERGERS — PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 








MEMORY BOOKS 








Free Samples 
On Request! 


CAMP 
MEMORY BOOKS 


Hundreds of camps have used 
these books with marked success. 
They make the finest kind of 
camp promotion—promotion 
that costs you nothing because 
every camper will buy one at 
only 25c. 








MAIL TODAY! 


Millar Publishing Co. 

538 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please forward me FREE 

samples of 


[] MEMORY BOOK 
[-] POST CARDS 


CAMP 
POST CARDS 


in two colors with pictures of 
your camp. Cost I!/2c and re- 
sell at 2 for 5c. 





























JEWELRY 
LUMINOUS JEWELRY 


“Shines in the Dark!’ 
Send for our illustrated, wholesale price list on our exquisite, 
hand-made tropical creations. You will find them original as 
well as profitable. Best season now approaching. 


GIFTLINES 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


CAMPING SUPPLIES 








Box 4550-CM 








STEEL RECONDITIONED 


COT ALSO DOUBLE DECKERS 


MATTRESSES, Brand New. All Grades 
TENTS, ALL SIZES, REGULAR STOCK. WRITE FOR PRICES 


SANITARY SUPPLY AND SPECIALTY CO. 
246 WEST 23RD STREET NEW YORK CITY I1, N.Y. 


ARCHERY SUPPLIES 


ARCHERY SUPPLIES 
SPECIAL—Extra nice, tough, air dried lemonwood. Flat 
type 1.” x %” x 51%’ to 6’ long. Every stave guaranteed 
to make a good bow if properly worked. Price only $12.00 
per doz. 


INDIANHEAD ARCHERY & MFG. CO. 
BOX 303A LIMA, OHIO 


Plenty of metal arrow tips if ordered with shafts; also flax 
thread. Folder free. 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


HELP WANTED 





























WANTED: Director (Male) for Jewish co-educational camp 
in Middle West City. Age range of campers 9-13. Capacity 
100. Write Box 212, The Camping Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 4, Il. 


POSITION WANTED 








Position as dietitian in Boys’ Camp, somewhere in Colorado. 
Would expect small salary and board for son of twelve. Ref- 
erences furnished on request. Write (Mrs.) Elizabeth S. 
McKee, 5006 Mission St., Dallas, Texas. 


CAMP FOR SALE 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY: The Directors of one of the 
oldest Christian Girls Camps in New England wish to retire. 
This is an exceptional opportunity for some one interested in 
acquiring a fine going camp to buy controlling or entire in- 
terest. This ad is placed at this time so the Camp can be seen 
while in operation this summer. Write to Box 211, The Camp- 
ing Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





Forest Service Films for Camps 


Camp directors may be interested in Forest Service 
films for camp showings available through the Mo- 
tion Picture Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. and through the Regional Fores- 
ter, U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco, California; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Missoula, Montana; Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Og- 
den; Utah. A film catalog describing the materials 
available may be obtained at the U. S. Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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